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Notes. 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


The following document is alluded to by Mr. 
Jardine in his Criminal Triuls, but, with the ex- 
ception of the Latin words at the end being 
quoted, no extract from it is given. In no other 
work is it mentioned at all, and up to this day it 
has remained unprinted. 

There is a quaintness and minuteness about it 
which, coupled with its object and its curious 
wording, renders it worthy of insertion in “N. & 
Q.” Moreover, it derives some additional interest 
from being entirely in James I.’s handwriting. 

_ Iperhaps may be doing some service by send- 
ing it up to your columns. It was issued at noon 
on the 6th November, 1605; and it was under 
the authority contained in it that the torture was 
applied to Fawkes. That it was applied in no 
lenient spirit will be evident to anyone who will 
take the trouble of carefully examining his sig- 


natures affixed to the examinations preserved in | 


the State Paper Office. 

It is in that repository that this document, 
lying side by side with the wretched signatures of 
the unhappy Fawkes, is still kept; and there 
those who are curious in such matters may yet 
see it. W. O. W. 

“This examinate wolde nou be maid to ansoure to 
formall interrogatories — 
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9. hou came he in percies service by quhat means 
and at quhat tyme. 

10, quhat tyme was the house hyred by his maister. 

11. and hou soone after the possessing of it did he be- 
ginne to his devillishe preparations. 

12. quhen and quhaire lernid he to speake frenshe. 

13. quhat gentlewomans letter it was that was found 


| upon him. 


Progresses — Unburied | 


14. and quhairfore doth she give him another name 
in it than he gives to himself. 

15. if he was euer a papiste and if so quho broche him 
up in it. 

16. if other wayes hou was he conuerted, quhaire, 
quhen, and by quhom; this course of his lyfe I ame the 
more desyrous to knou because I haue dyuers motives 
leading me to suspect that he hath remained long be- 


| yonde the seas and ather is a preiste or hath long seruid 


some preiste or fugitive abroad, for I cann yett (as I said 
in the beginning heirof ) meite with no man that knowis 
him, the letter found upon him giues him another name, 
and those that best knowis his maister can neuer remem- 
ber to haue seene him in his companie; quhaire upon it 
should seeme that he hath bene reccomendit by some 
personnis to his maisters seruice, only for this use, quhairein 
only he hath seruid him: and thairfore he wold also be 
asked in quhat company and shippe he went out of Eng- 
land and the porte he shipped at and the lyke quiestions 
wolde be asked anent the forme of his returne: as for 
these trumpery waires founde upon him the signification 
and use of euerie one of them wolde be knowin; and 
quhat I haue obserued in them the Bearer will shou you: 


| nou haste; ye remember of the crewallie uillanous pas- 


quill that rayted upon me for the name of brittain® if 
I remember right it spake something of haruest and 


| propheci¢d my destruction about that tyme, ye maye 


thinke of this for it is tyde to be the labour of such a des- 
perate fellow as this is: if he will not otherwayes confess 
the gentler tortours are to be first usid unto him and sic 
per gradus ad ima tenditur and so god speede youre 


goode worke. 
“James R.” 


Endorsed by Salisbury “ The K's Articles.” 


Discovery of Gunpowder Plot by the Magic 
Mirror.— The celebrated painter, the late John 
Varley, so well known for his attachment to the 
study of astrology, used to say there was a tradi- 
tion among the students of the Occult Sciences, 
that Gunpowder Plot was discovered by Dr. John 
Dee by means of a magic mirror: and he urged 


| the difficulty, if not impossibility, of interpret- 


ing Lord Monteagle’s letter without some other 
clue or information; the improbability of being 
able to get powder into the House at all, at any 


| rate in sufficient quantity; the difficulty of dis- 


oe quhat he is for I can neuer yet heare of any man | 


nowis him. 
Guhaire he was borne. 
quhat uaire his parents names. 
quhat age he is of. 
. quhaire he hath liued. 
hou he hath liued and by quhat trade of lyfe. 
7. hou he ressaued those woundes in his brieste. 
8. if he was euer in service with any other before percie 
and quhat they uaire and hou long. ~ 


charging it at the right time, and the knowledge 
that friend and foe must in such a case perish 
together, all would prevent the suspicion of the 
existence of such a plot. I never certainly had 
heard of such a tradition, and I could not think it 
existed, but was very much surprised the other 
day, on looking over the plates in an old Common 
Prayer Book, 18mo., printed by Baskett, 1737, to 
find an engraving of the following scene. In the 
centre is a circular mirror on a stand, in which 


* For assumink; the title of King of Great Britain. 
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is the reflection of the Houses of Parliament by 
night, and a person entering carrying a dark lan- 
tern. On the left side are two men in the cos- 
tume of James's time looking into the mirror: 
one evidently the king, the other, from his secu- 
lar habit, not the doctor, but probably Sir Kenelm 
Digby. 
Providence darting a ray on to the mirror; and 
below some legs and hoofs, as if evil spirits were 
flying out of the picture. This plate is inserted 
before the service for the Fifth of November, and, 
there can be no doubt, is a delineation of the 
method by which, under Providence (as is evinced 
by the eye), the discovery of Gunpowder Plot 
was at that time seriously believed to have been 
effected. Can any readers of “ N. & Q.” give me 
any farther information as to this curious tradi- 
tion? It must have been pretty generally and 
seriously believed, or it never could have found 
its way into a Prayer Book printed by the king's 
printer. Are any other editions known with a 
similar plate ? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


GENERAL WOLFE AT QUEBEC. 
(Concluded from p. 348.) 


“10th. At 8 o’clock this morning returned to Cape 
Rouge with the ebb tide. This morning a part of the 
army landed on the south shore, as also three companys 
Light Infantry, in order to refresh the men and dry their 
camp equipage after the constant heavy rains we had 
these two days past. Capt. Fraser's co. remained on board 
by lott. 

“The General went down the river to reconoitre the 
north shore. 

“A soldier of Capt. Delaune’s co. fell overboard and 
drowne:l. 

“ith. Nothing extraordinary. The troops that landed 
yesterday remains on shore; the situation of the enemy 
the same as the two past days. 

“2th. By this day’s orders it appears the General in- 
tends a most vigorous attack, supposed behind the town, 
where to appearance a landing is impracticable. 

“Our disposition terminates thus: that the Light In- 
fantry are to lead and land first, in order to maintain a 

‘ picquering with the enemy (as also cover the troops’ de- 
barkation) till the army take a footing on the heights. 

“We are to embark on board our flatt-bottomed boats 
by 12 o'clock, and upon the Sutherland man-of-war 
shewing a light, we are to repair to that rendevouze, 
where the boats will range in a line and proceed when 
ordered in the manner directed; viz. the Light Infantry 
the van, and the troops to follow by seniority. The army 
compleated to 70 rounds amunition each man; and the 
flatt-bottomed boats to repair to the different vessells, 
and proportionably divide according to the number on 
board the ship. 

“By 10 o'clock Colonel How called for the whole 
of the volunteers in the Light Infantry, signifying to 
them, that the General intends that a few men may 
land before the Light Infantry and army, and scramble 
up the rock, when ordered by Capt. Delaune, who is to be 
in the first boat along with us; saying that he thought 
proper to propose it to us, as he judged it would be a 
choice, and that if any of us survived, might depend on 
our being recommended to the General, Made answer: 
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We were sensible of the honour he did, in making us the 
first offer of an affair of such importance as our landing first, 
where an opportunity occured of distinguishing ourselves, 
assuring him his agreeable order would be put in execu. 
tion with the greatest activity, care, and vigour in our 


power. He observing our number consisted only of eight 
men, viz. :— 

“1st. Fitz-Gerald. 5th. Mackenzie. 

2nd. Robertson. 6th. MePherson. 

8rd. Stewart. 7th. Cameron. 

4th. MeAllester. 8th. Bell. 


Ordered we should take 2 men each of our own choice 
from three companys of Lt. Infantry, which in all made 
24 men. Which order being put in execution we em- 
barked in our boat. Fine weather, the night calm, and 
silence over all. 

“ Waiting impatiently for the signal of proceeding. 

“September 12th and 13th. Morning, 2 o’clock, the 
signal was made for our proceeding, which was done in 
pretty good order, the same disposition formerly men- 
tioned. When we came pretty close to the heights, we 
rowed close in with the north shore, which made the Hun- 
ter sloop-of-war, who lay of, suspect us to be an enemy, 
not being apprised of ourcoming down. However, we passed 
two sentries on the beach without being asked any ques- 
tions. The third sentry challenged, who is there? Was 
answered by Capt. Fraser in the French tongue, French, say- 
ing we are the provision boats from Montreal, cautioning 
the sentry to be silent, otherwise he would exp»se us to 
the fire of the English man-of-war. This took place till 
such time as their officer was acquainted, who had rea- 
son to suspect us, ordering all his sentrys to fire upon us; 
but by this time the aforesaid volunteers was up the 
eminence, and a part of the Light Infantry following, 
After we got up we only received on fire, which we re- 
turned briskly, and took a prisoner, the remaining part 
of the enemy flying into a tield of corn, At same time we 
discovered a body of men making toward us, who we 
did not know (it being only daybreak), but were the 
enemy ; we put ourselves in the best posture of making a 
defence: two of us advanced, when they came close, and 
challenged them, when we found it was Capt. Fraser 
with his co., who we join'd, and advanced to attack this 
party of the enemy lodged in the field, who directly fled 
before us; by pursuing close the Lieut. and his drammer 
came in tous. In this interval the whole of the Light 
Infantry were on the heights, and a part of the regts. 
We remained till the whole army took post, when 
we were detached to silence a battery who kept 
firing on our shipping who were coming down the river. 
This was effected without the loss of a man; the enemy 
placed one of the cannon to flank us crossing a bridge, 
which they fired, drew off, and got into the woods which 
was within forty yards of the battery. We demolished 
the powder, and came away. 

“On our return we saw our army forming the line of 
battle; we (Light Infantry), who stood at about 800 paces 
from the line, were ordered to face outwards, and cover 


| the rear of our line, as there was a body of the enemy in 


their rear and front of the Light Infantry. About 6 
o’clock observed the enemy coming from town, and form- 
ing under cover of their cannon; we saw they were nu- 
merous, therfore the General made the proper disposition 
for battle; they marched up in one extensive line. When 
they came within a reconoitring view they halted, ad- 
vancing a few of their Irregulars, who kept picquering 
with one or two platoons, who were advanced for that 
purpose, at the same time playing with three field pieces 
on our line. On which the General ordered the line to 


| lay down till the enemy came close, when they were to 
rise up and give their fire. The enemy, thinking by our 
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disappearing, that their cannon disconcerted us, they 
thought preper to embrace the opportunity; wheeling 
back from the centre, and formed three powerful columns, 
advanced very regular with their cannon playing on us. 
By this time we had oue field piece on the right, and 
two howats on the left who beyan to give fire; the enemy 
huzza’d, alvancing with a short trott (which was etiee- 
tually shortened to a number of them) they began their 
fire on the left, the whole of them reclining that way, 
but received and sustained such a check that the smell 
of gunpowder became nautious; they broke their line, 
running to all parts of the compass. 

“To our great concern and loss General Wolfe was 
mortally wounded; but the Brigadiers, who were also 
wounded, excepting Murray, seeing the enemy break, or- 
dered the Granadiers to charge in among them with their 
bayonets, as also the Highlanders with their swords, 
which did some execution, particularly in the pursuit 

“During the lines being engaged, a body of the enemy 
attacked a part of the Light Infantry on the right, were 
repulsed, and thought proper to follow the fait of traverse 
sailing. As I was not in the line of battle I can't say 
what the latest disposition of the enemy was before en- 

ing. 

“How soon this action was over we received a part of 
our intrenching tools, and began to make redoubts, not 
knowing but next morning we would have another to cut, 
as the enemy expected 13 companies of Granadiers to 
join, and about 2000 men who occupy’d a post near 
Point au Treamp, but it seemed they were not recovered 
of the former morning’s portion; not liking English me- 
dicines. 

“This affair gave great spirit to the whole army, not- 
withstanding the loss of the much regretted Life of the 
Army, General Wolfe. The men kept sober, which was 
a great maxim of their bravery. 

“Towards the evening a part of the enemy, who were 
of the Regulars, formed, who seemed to make a shew of 
standing ; Colonel Burton, 48th regt., was drawn opposite 
with a field piece in their front, which disputed them. 
We took post in our redoubts; not having the camp 
equipage on shore, part of the army lay on their arms in 
the fiell till next morning. All quiet during the night 
of the 13th.” 


This abruptly finishes the MS. of “ Journal of 
the particular Transactions during the Siege of 
Quebec.” J. Noste, 


Inverness. 


TALBOT MONUMENTS. 


In the old church, at Whitchurch, Shropshire, 
was erected a stately monument to Sir John 
Talbot, Knt., 1st Earl of Shrewsbury, of which 
the efligy alone is preserved in the modern build- 
ing constructed on the demolition of the ancient 
structure during the last century. 

Much interest has recently been taken in this an- 
cient peerage. It may not be out of place at the pre- 
sent time to quote some extracts from the Dineley 
MSS. in my possession, written about 1670, re- 
garding the tomb of the founder of the earldom, 
now removed in so mutilated a state to the modern 
church. 


_“In the church porch (Whitchurch), under a great ra- 
rity, alarge square blewish pebble stone, lyeth interred the 
famous John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury : upon this there 


are discernible several brass nayles whereto had been 
atlixed a brass plate, supposed to have been stolen away 
by ye soldiery in the late unnatural wars, who have 
also crakt, and much abused the same by making fires 
thereon. ‘This great Captain, who had been Lord Lieut. 
of Ireland, before whom a Parliament was summoned at 
Trim, in the 25 of Henry VI, was slayne in France at 
Chastillon, upon y¢ river Durdon, neer Bourdeaux, with 
a bullet from a harquebush in his thigh —after various 
testimonies of courage against the French for 24 years. 
Some would have him to be buried in Rouen, the chief 
city of Normandy; but most agree it was his choice to 
be buried in Whitchurch porch, that the Whitchurch 
men, who had behaved themselves so valiantly over him 
in France, they and their posterity should walk over his 
remains to y® end of y¢ world. The inscription is: * Orate 
pro anima prenobilis Dmi Dmi Johis Talbot, quondam 
Comitis Salopiw, dmi Furnival, dmi Verdun, dmi Strange 
de Blackmere, et Marescalli Francia, qui obiit in bello 
apud Burdews, July vii. mecccii1.’ Though the body 
ot Earl John be interred in the porch under that plain 
grave stone, yet going up into the high chancel is seen 
a cenotaph or honorary monument erected honoris et 
memorize gratia to him, where he lieth in armour in his 
garter, robes,” &c, 

The brother of Earl John was Archbishop of 
Dublin. In the body of the quire of St. Patrick's 
cathedral, Dublin, was his monument inlayed in 
brass, with this inscription * : — 

“ Ricardus Talbot latet [hic sub Marmore pressus, ] 

Archi fuit presul hujus sedis reverend, 

Parvos Canonicos [qui] fundavitque Choristas, 
Anno milleno, C quater, quater X quoque nono, 
Quindeno Augusti mensis mundo valedixit: 
Omnipotens Dominus cui propitietur in evum.” 

He was founder of the canons and choristers of 
the church, and died Aug. [15] 1449. Dinele 
gives a drawing of this brass, with the Archbishop's 
effigy, and the petty canons and choristers on 
each side. It no longer exists in St. Patrick's 
church. 

There is also in the MS. volume a drawing of 
the old church of Whitchurch, which appears to 
have been partly built of timber; and the monu- 
ment within it, as it then existed, of Lord Shrews- 
bury. T. E, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN GREEK. 


It is a fact worthy of notice, that, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, whilst England could 
scarcely boast yet of a new and authorised ver- 
sion of the Sacred Scriptures, the Dutch govern- 
ment had already taken measures for spreading 
the Gospel in foreign parts. For not only had, 
by order of the States General of the United 
Provinces, the New Testament been translated 
into modern Greek, but also, not very long after- 
wards, a modern Greek version had been pro- 
cured of our Dutch Reformed Confession of 
Faith, our Catechism, and our Liturgy. : 

“ The translation of the New Testament had been in- 


t The words in brackets are added from Ware's Jre- 
land, — Ev,] 
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trusted to the hands of a learned Greek, yclept Maximus, 
of Calliopolis (Vogtii Catal, Libr. Rar. ‘p.m. 662, 663. ; 
ef. Is Lony, Biblioth. Select.. p. 53., and Ranipius in 
Commentat, Crit, ad Libros N. T., p. 367.): that of the 
Formularies to those of Hiérotheus, the Archimandrite of 
And so it was, that, by command and at 
1638,* 


Cephalonia, 
the expense of the Dutch Republic, the New 
was published in modern Greek at Geneva, A. D 
Some copies of it were instantly disposed of in such 
countries where Greek Christians resided (Resol. of the 
States Gener. Feb, 22, 1646), but the greater part for- 
warded to Constantinople and consigned to the care of 
the States’ envoy in that place, in order to be at hand 
when the first opportunity for distribution might offer. 
And an offer very soon presented itself: for Hiérotheus, 
bent upon returning to his fatherlant, had sent word 
from Ingland, where he had been for some time, re- 
questing the Leyden Professors of rheology to acquaint 
the States General of his fervent wish and desire to 
spread the two translations we mentioned throughout 
the regions of the East, wherever their High Mighti- 
nesses would think fit. This he was prepared to do, 
notwithstanding the danger he would be exposed to 
from the ‘Turkish government, and commending himself 
to the protection of the Most High. The professors ac- 
quitted’ themselves of their message, whereupon the 
States General commanded them to send to Liérotheus 
half the copies of the translated Formularies, which, also 
at the cost of the Republic, had appeared in 1648 ; further- 
more signifving to their minister at the Turkish 
to commit to Hiéretheus, upon his arrival in Constanti- 
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edition was published at Tlalle by Anastasius Michatl of 
Macedonia, A.p. 1710. 

“The modern Greek Formularies of the Dutch Re. 
formed Church appeared at Leyden in 1648. They are in 
4to. See J. C. Koecher, Catechetische Histor. der Gere form, 
Kerke, p. 286. This translation, of which the Gouda 
Library possesses a copy, is very rare, and unknown to 
most of the learned. Cf. Te Water, Tweede Eeuwgetyde 
der Gelo fshelyd., p- 164.” 

Translated from Byvoegsels en Aanmerhingen 
voor het Twaalfie Deel der Vaderlandsche Historie 
van Jan Wagenaar, door Mr. H. van Wyn, Mr. 
N.C. Lambrechtsen, Mr. Ant. Martini, E. M. 
Engelberts en Anderen. Te Amsterdam, by Jo- 


| hannes Allart, 1793, p. 77. sqq. 


court | 
| gebra for a very long time. 


nople, half of the impression of the New Testament, for | 


distribution ; 
other preachers and fautors of the Christian community 
in those parts; trusting, that he would acquit himself 
of this duty with the necessary discretion and faithful- 
ness, as offering a gift so excellent and holy.’  (Resol. 
of the States Gener., April 3, and May 14, 1649.) I do 
not know whether Hiérotheus in reality accomplished his 
undertaking: but of his honesty a favourable testimony 
appears in the account given of him by the Leyden pro- 
fessors, and inserted in the Resolutions of the States 
General. Of the modern Greek translation of the New 
Testament, a reprint was published at London in 1703, 
under the editorship of Serapheimus Arion of Mitylene; 
but, next year, this edition was solemnly cursed and 
burnt in the patriarchal palace of Constantinople. I 
must suppose this was done because of its inaccuracy, for 
IT cannot find another reason, as Cyrillus, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, himself had inaugurated the first edi- 
tion with a commendatory preface. See Vogtii Catal. 
Libr. Rar. U. U., according to whom, however, Sera- 
pheimus should have been one of the translators of the 
first edition of 1638, though neither this edition, of which 
a copy is extant in the Town Library of Gouda, nor 
Beijerus, to whom he refers (Arcana Biblioth, Dresdens, 
p.m. 81 et 82), afford a single proof that Serapheimus 
ever had a hand init. The second edition was procured 
by him, but Helladius brands it as inaccurate. A third 

[* A copy of this edition is noticed in Pettigrew’s 
Biblio. Sussex, ii. 469.: “Novum Testamentum. Neo- 
Greeum, Geneve. P. Chouet, 1638. 4°, 2 vols. Cyril 
Sucar, who is reported to have presented the Alexandrian 
MS. to Charles L, promoted an edition of the New Testa- 
ment in the vernacular Greek, undertaken by Maximus 
Calliopolitus, at the instance of Cornelius Haga, the 
Dutch ambassador at Constantinople, and printed at 
Geneva in 1638, in 4°. To this edition he wrote a pre- 
face, in which he vindicates the propriety of translating 
the Scriptures into the vulgar tongues, and the right of 
all persons to read them.”—Ep. ] 


‘first to the patriarch, and then to the | 


J. H. van Lennep, 
Manpadt House, near Haarlem, 
Sept. 23, 1859. 


PROBLEM IN RHYME, 


I found the following in the mathematical ques. 
tions of a defunct periodical (Literarium, July 15, 
1857), and think it worthy of preservation. The 
problem of “ Bacchus and Silenus” has been given 
among the equation-conundrums in books of al- 
It may serve asa 
companion to the problem in Vyse’s Arithmetic : 

“ When first the marriage-knot was tied,” &c. 
Arithmetical Books, p. 81. 
A. De Morean. 


“Drar Frep,—As you're so clever all at once at an 
equation, 
And think that you are capable of No. 44.,* 
Just try your hand at this, "twill require consideration, 
And so I have no doubt you'll consider it—a bore. 


“ In a pleasant vale of Thessaly, as odorous and green as 
This valley of the Thames, where I sit and scribble 
now, 
Under ruddy-fruited ash-trees slept the jolly god 
Silenus; 
The coronal of ivy-leaves had fallen from his brow. 
“ Beside him was a wine-cask which half-a-dozen satyrs 
Had brought him down — to breakfast as soon as he 
should wake; 
With pickled anchovies in jars, and figs on rustic plat- 
ters — 
For tea and toast and new-laid eggs Silenus wouldn't 
take. 
“ Came dancing down the hill-side young Bacchus brisk 
and nimble, 
Ani a troop of hederigere ¢ ran joyously behind; 
They blew shrill pipes vivaciously —they crashed the 
brazen cymbal, 
Their chesnut tresses fluttered as they met the merry 
wind, 


“ But they didn’t wake Silenus, so young Bacchus took 
to drinking — 
He tapped his tutor’s barrel, and he emptied many & 
owl: 
If Silenus ‘stead of Bacchus had been at it, I am thinking, 
For half as long again, he'd finished up the whole. 


* Vide Colenso’s Algebra, 
+ Catullus. 
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carol — 
And the elder rubbed his eyes and yawned, and mad 
a sudden burst, 
Crying, ‘Wang it, you young vaga! 
” that there barrel!’ 
Then he tinished it Limis 


nd, be off from 


If, with his customary thirst. 


“ Had they both together drunk, two hours less it would 
have taken, 
And Bacchus would have had just half he left Silenus 
there; 
And now you're to discover 
shaken) 
How long each alone 
of nectar bare. 


intellect’s not 


would take to drink that cask 


« Which if you do— and verify —quod erat demonstran- 
dum, 
This problem picturesque about the juices of the 
grape — 
I'll say that you are worthy to be driven in a tandem 
With vour ancient frien’, Colenso, who is Bishop at 
the Cape. 
“ Jouxn MAULEVERER.” 
[For the original prose of this equation, vide Colenso’s 
Algebra, Part IL., St. John’s College Equation Papers. ] 


INSCRIPTIONS AND EPITAPHS. 
Inscriptions on Old Houses.—Over the door of 
an old house in Lisburn not long since was the 


following inscription : — 


“ 
I. 1708. 
“ The year above this house ere ted, 
Chis town was burnt year before, 


People therein by law ejected, 
God hath judgement still in store. 
And that they do not Llim pr 
To give to them a second stroke. 
The Builder also doth desire, 

At expiration of his lease, 

The landlord living at that time 
May think upon the builder's case.” 


At the time the town was burnt (which hap- 
pened on a Sunday through a girl throwing out 
lighted cinders) the houses were covered with 
shingles, and only two houses in Castle Street 
escaped the conflagration, These houses were 
standing in 1827. Avrrep T. Ler. 


Gateway Iascripiion.—The Perigord motto of 
the Talleyrand family, Rien que Dieu, brings to 
mind another no less remarkable, which was to be 
seen up to the time of the Revolution over the 
gateway of the Chiteau de Lusignan in the Age- 
nais : — 

“ Lous Lusignan soun tan anudessus des autres gens, 

Que l’ore est audessus de l'argent.” 
Thomas Raikes’s Journal, vol. iii. p. 267. 
K. P. D. E. 

Sepulchral Inscription. — 

“In the nave is an interesting incised slab to an Eng- 
lishman, like those common in Florence, of inlaid black 
and white marble. The legend is as follows : — 

“* Hic jacet egregius legum doctor magister Thomas 
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Angl qui obiit anno domini im cece viij die 

anima in pace reqniescat.’ 

fhe arms are given argent a saltire sable. The tine- 
tures may b weurn ist ire only two colours of 
marble used in the slab.”—Continental £eclesiology, by 
Rey. B. Webb, p. 392. page 


K. P. D. E. 
Stairs, Tower, 
London. —1 copied th epitaph a few 
days ago from the wall leading to the stairs, and, 
if you think it worthy of a corner in “N. & Q.,” 
you are welcome to it :— 


Epitaph on a Dog at Trongute 


he followi 


“Tn Memory of Eevpt, 2 favourite Dog, which belonged 
to the lrongate Watermen. He was killed on 
the 4th August, 1841. 
Aged 16 years. 
“ Here lics interred, beneath this spot, 
A faithful dog who should not be forgot: 
Full 15 vears he watched here with care, 
Contented with hard bed, and harder fare. 
Around the Tower he daily used to roam, 


In search of bits so savory, or a bone. 
A military pet he was, and in the Docks 
His rounds he always went at 12 o’clock, — 


shich held between his jawa,— 
The reason’s plaing— he had no hands but paws — 
He'd trot over Tower Hill to a favorite shop, 

There eat his meal, and down his money drop. 

lo club he went on each successive 
Where dressed in jacket gay he took his pipe ; 
With spectacles on nose he played his tricks, 
And paw’d the paper, not the politics: 

Going his usual round, near traitors’ gate, 
Intirm and almost blind he met his tate. 


By ruthless kick hurled from the wharf, below 
? 


Supplied with cash 


night, — 


The stones o'er which the genile Thames do flow,— 
Mortally injured, soon resigned his breath, 
r! left his friends who here record his death. 


Alas, poor Egypt!” 

T give it to you verbatim et literatim, and I have 
no doubt the watermen would be highly pleased 
to see the epitaph in “ black and white,” and were 
quite gratified at my notice of it. 

I have been assured from various sources of the 
truthfulness of the Memoriam, and the watermen 
themselves talk of him to the present day with 
very warm expressions of regret. Georcr Lioyp. 


Curious Epitaph.—I think the following curious 
epitaph, which is upon a stone monument on the 
north wall of the chancel of the parish church of 
Thurlton in the co. of Norfolk, worthy of pre- 
servation in N. & Q.”:— 

“ Here lyeth in tearred the 
body of Ann Deney one of the 
eight daughters & coheires of 

William Sydnor, Esq'. and wife of 
Glover Denny, Geiit, who departed 
this life the 9t* of March in the 

yeare of our Lord 1665. 


“ Reader stay and you shall heare, 
With your eye, who ’tis lies here 
For when stones doe silence brake 
Th’ voice is seene not heard to speake.” 


G. W. M. 
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ton church, Berks, 1859, is the following inserip- | 


tion : — 
Our Life's a flving Shadow, God's the Pole, 
Death, the Horizon, where our sun is set; 
The Index, pointing at him, is our Soul, 
Which will through Christ a Resurrection get.” 


W. J. Bernuarp Smita. 
Temple. 


HOOP TPETTICOATS AND CRINOLINE. 


In the desultory reading of a dusty volume I 
came across the following — at this period inter- 
esting subject —in a scarce book, entitled “ The 
London Tradesman. Being a compendious View of 
all the Trades, Professions, Arts, both Liberal and 
Mechanic, now practised in the Cities of London 
and Westminster. Calculated for the Information 
of Parents, and Instruction of Youth in their choice 
of Business,” by R. Campbell, Esq. London, 1747. 
In these days of crinoline and hoop-petticoats, the 
fair readers of “ N. & Q.” will be amused to see 
the doings of their great-grandmothers therein 
embalmed : — 


* Of the Hoop- Petti-Coat-Maker. 


“If I am not mistaken I placed the Hoop-Petticoat- 
Maker as an Article in the Milliner’s Branch; but, upon 
Recollection, I chuse to afford this seven-fold Fence a 
Section by itself, since I am bound to do Honour to 
every thing that concerns the Fair; and if I had lumped 
it with the rest of their Wardrobe. I might be suspected 
an Enemy to this Female Entrenchment. The Materials 
are striped Holland, Silk, or Check, according to the 
Quality of the Fair; to be inclosed, and supported with 
rows of Whale-Bone, or Rattan. 

“When this ingenious Contrivance came in Fashion 
has much perplexed the learned: some will have it that 
Semiramis wore one of them in her famous Expedition, 
and some other Antiquaries will have us believe the 
Queen of Sheba was dressed in one full five vards in cir- 
cumference at her first Interview with Solomon. How 
these Accounts are attested | leave to the Learned World 
to settle; it is sufficient for us to know, that by some 
unlucky Accident they came in Disuse, and were revived 
again about the Middle of the last Century. They first 
appeared under the Denomination of Farthingales, and 
were less in their Dimensions; but they now seem to 
have arrived at their perfect State, and, like all other 
sublunary Things, begin to decrease in Bulk. As to their 
Use, | dare not divulge the Secrets of the Fair; they 
have kept it inviolably, nay, better than we have kept 
the Free-Mason’s Sign; for I defy all the Male Creation 
to discover the secret Use the Ladies designed them for. 
Some apparent Advantages flow from them, which ever 
one may see, but they have a cabalistical Meaning, whic 
none but such as are within the Circle can fathom. We 
see they are Friends of Men, for they have let us into 
all the Secrets of the Ladies’ Legs, which we might have 
been ignorant of to Eternity without their Help; they 
discover to us indeed a Sample of what we wish to pur- 
chase, yet serve as a Fence to keep us at an awful Dis- 
tance. ‘They encourage the Consumption of our Manu- 
factures in a prodigious Degree, and the great Demand 
we have for Whale-Bone renders them truly beneficial to 
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Sun Dial Inscription. — Over the porch of Mil- 
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our good Allies the Dutch; in short, they are a public 
Good, and as such I recommend them. 

“They are chiefly made by Women: They must not 
be polluted by the unhallowed Hands of a rude Male, 
These Women make a tolerable Living by it. The Work 
is harder than most Needle-Work, and requires Girls of 
Strength. A Mistress must have a pretty kind of Genius 
to make them sit well, and adjust them to the reigning 
mode; but in the main, it is not necessary she should be 


' a witch. 


“ Since Iam so bold as to make free with the Ladies’ 


| Hoop-Petticoat, I must just peep under the Quilted Pet- 


ticoat. Every one knows the Materials they are made 


of: They are made mostly by Women, and some Men, 


who are employed by the Shops, and earn but Little, 
They quilt likewise Quilts for Beds for the Upholder, 
This they make more of than of the Petticoats, but 
not very considerable, nothing to get rich by, unless 
they are able to purchase the Materials, and sell them 
finished to the shops, which few of them do. They rarely 
take Apprentices, and the Women they employ to help 
them, earn Three or Four Shillings a Week and their 
Diet.” 

Luxe Limner. 

Regent's Park. 


THE EPITAPH OF DEAN NOWELL, AND IMPORT 
OF THE CONTRACTION “1.” 


On the monument of Alexander Nowell, Dean 
of St. Paul's, formerly in the old cathedral, which 
is engraved in Dugdale’s St. Paul's, and copied in 
Churton’s Life of Nowell, at p. 366., was a long 
Latin inscription, two of the clauses of which are 
as follow : — 

“ Marianis temporibus propter Christum exulanti: 
Reducum, i. uere Religionis, contra Anglo-papistas duo- 


bus libris assertori.’ 


In the latter of which an abbreviation, not I 
believe very uncommon, has strangely puzzled, at 
distant intervals of time, the biographers of that 
patriarchal survivor of the English Reformers. 
Donald Lupton, in his History of the Modern 
Protestant Divines, printed in 1637, asserted that 
Nowell was “ the first that returned from foreign 
parts,”— a statement which Archdeacon Churton 
took the trouble to disprove (Life of Nowell, 1809, 
p- 37.) ; and perceiving that it was derived from 
a misapprehension of the epitaph, added in a 
note: — 

“TI suspect ‘reducum i,’ which is certainly a blunder, 
and probably ought to be ‘reduci,’ was read ‘reducum 
primo,’ and of course translated ‘the first of those that 
returned.’ ” 

Again, when explaining and commenting on 
the epitaph in p. 366., Archdeacon Churton says: 

“* Reducum i.’ This seems to be at once the error and 
correction, and, as conjectured, p. 37. n., ought probably 
to have been ‘ reduci.’ ” 

It is surprising that Archdeacon Churton, as- 
sisted as he was by the learned Dr. T. D. Whita- 
ker, should have betrayed this ignorance of an 
abbreviation which I have certainly often seen — 
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as Mayor in proclaiming Richard Cromwell Pro- 
tector in September, 1658; and Prestwich, in his 
Respublica (Lond. 1787) p. 157., marshals the 
arms of “ Sir Richard Chiverton, Lord Mayor of 
London, 1658,” as follows :—“ Argent, a tower 
embattled sable on a mount in base, proper.” As 
aknight he figures among the persons on whom 
Charles II. proposed to confer the order of the 
Royal Oak, as being possessed of an income of 
30002. in London and Middlesex. The earliest 
list of Cromwell's Knights is that printed in 
Walkley’s contemporary “ Catalogue,” from 
which, as far as it goes, subsequent publications 
have drawn largely. The Perfect Politician, 
quoted by L. I. at p. 31., was probably ihe next. 
Morgan’s Phanix Britannicus (Lond. 1732) con- 
tains several reprints of pamphlets relating to 
Cromwell's government; and Prestwich’s Respub- 


lica is also full of particulars on the same subject. | 


The list given by Noble in his Memoirs of the 
Protectoral House of Cromwell, seems to have 
been derived from some of the above sources, with 
additions of his own, and is in several respects 
inaccurate.* The following names do not ap- 
pear among the Knights mentioned in pp. 32. and 
1l4.:— 

Sir William Boteler, in 1653 or 1654. 

Sir Archibald Johnston. 

Sir Heronymous Sankey. 

Sir Anthony Morgan. 

Sir Thomas Whitgrave. 


| tempted, these would fail to be noticed. 


Of these Sir Archibald Johnston, better known | 


by the titular designation of Lord Warriston, 
borne by him as a Lord of Session in Scotland, 
has been erroneously inserted, as he was knighted 
by Charles I. at Holyrood House, 15 November, 
1641. Sir Anthony Morgan, or one of the same 
name, was knighted by the same monarch at 
Southam, 21 Oct. 1642, though from this being 
subsequent to 4th January, 1641—2, he might 
require a renewal of the honour. The name of 
Thomas Whitgrave, Esq., occurs among the pro- 
posed Knights of the Royal Oak. All the above 
are mentioned as Knights in the capacity of Mem- 
bers of Richard Cromwell's Parliament, Sankey 
being called “ Sir Jeremy.” Noble mentions the 
creation in 1658, by Richard, of two knights, 
viz. John Morgan f and Richard Beke, and also 
gives the names of Matthew Tomlinson and John 


only apply to those knights to whose names they are 
prefixed. I could now supply those to most of the 
others, 
enumerated in the text. 

* In respect to dates, a confusion sometimes prevails 
from a disregard of the fact that till 1752 the year com- 
menced in England on the 25th March. In Scotland, 
however, this was changed to the Ist January in 1600. 

¢ Noble says he was created a Baronet by Charles II. 
If so, Thomas should be substituted for John, as Thomas 
Morgan of Longattock was so created, 7 Feb. 1660—61. 


of Wauchton. The dates given in the list in question | 


When I wrote I had not consulted the works | 


Percival *, as having been knighted by Henry 
Cromwell, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The same author, in addition to the Baronets 
whose names have already appeared in “ N. & Q.,” 
gives the following : — 

“Sir John Lenthal, Knt. 

Thomas Willes of Cambridgeshire. 
Edmund Prideaux, Attorney-General. 
William Ellis, Solicitor-General.” 

These all appear as Baronets among the Mem- 
bers of Richard Cromwell’s Parliament, but Sir 
Thomas Willes was not so created by Oliver, that 
honour having been conferred on him by Charles 
I., 15 December, 1641. He also was one of those 
proposed to be nominated a member of the order 
of the Royal Oak. 

Between 1653 and the Restoration the names 
of several individuals are to be met with bearing 
the designation of baronet or knight, the origin 
of whose titles cannot be traced. Were a com- 
plete account of the Cromwellian creations at- 


R. R. 


BIBLICAL CONJECTURE-NOTES: THE RIGHT DATE 
OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


(2™ S. viii. 247.) 
Avoiding conjecture, except so far as to con- 
sider St. Paul the author, and taking up the posi- 
tive evidence, we may affirm that this Epistle was 


written in Roman Italy 2) 
and was sent by the hand of Timothy to the 
Hebrews, according to the subscription at the end 
of it in the Syriae version, substantially the same 
as the Greek text. Assuming, with both the 
authors cited by your correspondent, that St. Paul 
was the author, then it must have been written 
after February a.p. 61, when St. Paul first ar- 
rived at Rome. From Heb. v. 12. it must be 
inferred that this epistle was not written so early 
as A.D. 52, only seven years after Paul's first mis- 
sionary journey, for the Hebrews therein ad- 
dressed had been so long converted that they 
ought to have been qualified to teach others; and 
they had already witnessed the death of their first 
teachers (xiii. 7.); and farther, that it was writ- 
ten after the author's imprisonment appears from 
Heb. x. 34., which, in the case of St. Paul, occur- 
red a.pv. 60. As Origen (Euseb. H. E., vi. 25.) 
and other competent judges declare that the 
style of this epistle is superior to Paul's acknow- 
ledged writings, the necessary inference is, that if 
he wrote this epistle, it must have been after he 
had improved his style, and after the issue of all 


* He was created a Baronet of Ireland by Charles II. 
9 September, 1661, and was ancestor of the Earl of Eg- 
| mont. 
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his other epistles ; consequently not in 52, but after 
63, and not later than A.p. 70—the persecution of 
Nero. That it could n 
Corinth, where he stay 
dent from the greeting which he sends from Italy 
to the Christian Hebrews of Palestine. (Ileb. xiii. 
24.) Compare the use of ard in Matthew xv. 1., 
Acts xvii. 13., and John xi. 1. Tholuck*, at the end 
of his commentary, admitting that it was written 
at Rome, wonders why the apostle did not say 
axd ‘Pdéuns, not adverting to the Syriae version 
where “ Roman Italy” is mentioned. The equi- 
valent to of arb ris “Iradlas in the Greek is 


i. in the Syriac version = 


| eighteen months, is evi- 


t have been written from | 


“omnes qui sunt ex Italia,” according to Tremel- | 


lius. Both Chrysostom and Theodoret consider the 
salutation of of ard rijs “Ira\las as proof that this 
epistle was written at Rome. Further, Timothy 
was with Paul at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5.); but, 
on the contrary, he was absent when this epistle 
was written. (Ileb. xiii. 23.) The release of Ti- 
mothy from prison, and the residence of Paul in 
his own hired house (Acts xxviii. 30.), lead to the 
necessary inference that St. Paul, if the writer, was 
then free; or had reasonable ground for his pro- 
mise to visit the Hebrews shortly (xiii, 23.) ; and 
he was, in fact, acquitted in the beginning of the 


(294 8S, Noy. 5, "59, 


FRANCIS BURGERSDICIUS. 
(2™ S. viii. 327.) 

Franco Petri Burgersdijck, or Burghersdijek, 
or Burgersidicius, was born at Lier in De'fand, 
May 3, 1590. He was educated at Amersfoort, 
Delft, and Leiden. He next entered at Saumur, 
where, after a residence of six months, he wag 
appointed professor of philosophy. After five 
years (in 1619) he returned to Leiden, where (in 
March, 1620) he became professor of rhetoric, 
In 1628 he was appointed to the chair of natural 
history, and held both professorships until his 
death, Feb. 19, 16235. His portrait has been 
engraved. 

Most of his works (Idea Philosophie Naturalis, 
1626; Idea Philosophie Moralis, 1626: Institue 


tiones Logica, 1626; also, Synopsis Institutionum’ 


Logicarum and De Usu Logices, Liber singularis ; 
Jnstitutiones Physica ; Collegium Physicum Dis- 
putationibus NXXIT. absolutum, 1637; Tustitutionum 
Metaphysicorum Libri IT, Opus posthumum, 1640; 
Idea GQiconomice et Politice Doctrine, Opus pos- 
thumum, 1654) have been translated into Dutch, 
and widely used in other countries. Leaving 
some Oxford bibliographer to say how often his 


| books were printed in that University (we have 


tenth year of Nero, a.p. 63; after which release | 


(and not before it) he wrote, according to Hug, 
this epistle (Jntrod. N. T. s. 143.), which is also 
the opinion of Mill, Wetstein, Tillemont, Lardner, 
and Calmet. Chrysostom says (Prolog. ad Rom.) 
that this epistle was written ax) ‘Péuns trom Rome. 
So does Theodoret (Com. ad Rom. et Heb. xiii. 24.) 
The assumption that it is less perfect as a dog- 


matic exposition than other writings of St. Paul | 


(“written during the Hebraistic condition of his 
mind”), is not warranted by the opinion of the 
best authorities in dogmatic theology. Hug says 
it is Paul’s master-piece (s. 143.). Moses Stuart 
(Lond. 1828), as the advocate of St. Paul, and 
Bleek f or Tholuck, his opponents, and both, like 
Luther, the advocates of Apollos { as the author 
of it, furnish materials whereon to found a judg- 
ment as to the time and place of its composition. 
The hypothesis of the early date of this epistle as 
by the hand of St. Paul from Corinth, is that of 
Storr (Stuart, i. 19.) and Noesselt (Stuart, i. 31.), 
but it cannot stand the test of comparison with 


the positive evidence extant on this point, whereon | 


the critics generally are well agreed. 
T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

* Bibl. Cabinet. i 

+ “ Versuch einer vollstand. Einleitung in d. Brief a. 
d. Hebr. Berlin, 1828.” 

¢ So are Le Clerc, Heumann, Semler, Ziegler, Dindorf, 
and De Wette. 


in St. John’s Library the Natural and Moral 
Philosophy, Oxf. 1654), I extract the following 
notices from a list which I am forming of books 
printed at Cambridge :—Jnstitutiones Logice, 8vo. 
1637 ; with Heereboord, 2 vols. 8vo. 1644; with 
Vualtheri Rhetorica, 8vo. 1647 ; 8vo. John Field, 
1660; A. Heereboord, Logica ex Bursgersdicio 
deprompta, Svo. 1663; Svo. 1666; 8vo. with 
Hleereboord, 1668; Heereboord alone, 8vo. Jo. 
Hayes, 1670; with Heereboord, 8vo, 1680. 

This list has been drawn up from sale cata- 
logues (chiefly the earliest) and similar sources, 
but Ido not doubt that the greater number of 
the editions specified may be found in the Cam- 


| bridge libraries. 


In St. John’s Library we have John Field's 
edition of 1660, with the motto : — 

Ad juventutem Cantabrigiensem. 
Quod vetus est, juvenes, in Relligione sequamur : 
Quod placet in Logica, nil vetat esse novum.” 

Bound up with this is: — 

“ ERMHNEIA (sic), Logica, seu Synopseos Logicx 
Burgersdiciane Explicatio, tum per notas tum per ex- 
empla; Authore Adriano Heereboord, Phil. Profess. 
Acad. Leid. primario. Editio nova accurata. <Accedit 
ejusdem Authoris Praxis Logica.” 

From this book we learn that B.’s Logie was 
introduced by public authority into the schools 
of Holland and West Friesland. If we are to 


judge of Burgersdijck from his friends, we must 
be prepared to expect much from a book recom- 
mended as the Logic is, by the verses of P. 
Cuneus, G. J. Vossius, and Dan. Heinsius. 
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T have no note of any Cambridge edition later 
than 1680, but the book held its ground for many | 


years, perhaps until “the New Philosophy ” drove 
out it and the study of logie together. Serj. 
Miller, in his Account of the University of Cam- 
bridge (2d ed. Lond. 1717, p. 6.) says of the 
academic “ youth” : — 

« For they must in all Probability, in vain hear their 
Tutors in their reading Ethicks, teach em the Sacredness 
of an Oath; when if look but within the Lid of their 
Burgersditius’s Logic, (where that taken at their Matricu- 
lation is usually pasted) they can’t but see One, which 
soon atter their Admission they forced them to take; 
tho’ at the time of taking, they could not know the Ex- 
tent of it, or if they did, their own Reason told ‘ein, they 
could never punctually perform it.” 


If Watt has described the book referred to by 


Prof. De Morean correctly, I think that the | 


name Fr. B. must be a pseudonym, as I find no 
mention of any one of the name in Cambridge. 
Pieter B., the son of Franco, was Pensionary of 
his native city, Leiden, but I do not trace the 
family farther. 


For the substance of this Note I am indebted | 
to the very elaborate Biographisch Woordenbvek | 


der Nederlanden, edited by Mr. A.J. van Der Aa 
(Haarlem, Brederode, vol. ii. pp. 1583, 1584, where 
the Dutch sources are pointed out). As, how- 
ever, this book is still incomplete, and few copies 
probably have found their way to this country, I 
would refer for farther information to Georgi’'s 
Biicher-Lexicon, and to the Bodleian Catalogue, 
s.v. In Griisse’s Lehrbuch (am. ii. 735, note 48), 


several of the more accessible authorities are | 


named. J. E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

P.S. I have not quoted what Sir W. Hamilton 
says (Discussions, §c., ed. 1. p. 119. note) of our 
author's obligations to Mark Duncan, his colleague 
at Saumur, as [ assume that Pror. De Morgan 
had that note in his eye when he wrote. 


GEORGE HERBERT AND THEOCRITUS, 
viii. 290.) 

It is well known to scholars that several short 
Greek poems, of the class inquired for by P. D., 
have been transmitted to us from ancient times. 
There is some diversity of opinion as to their 
authors: some, attributed to Theocritus, being 
also referred to Simmias of Rhodes, and others to 
Dosiadas, a contemporary poet of the same coun- 
try. Most of them may be found in the Cam- 
bridge editions of the Poete Minores Greci 
(Cantab, 1652, 1677, &c.), and in Brunck's 
Analecta Poett. Gr. (Argentorati, 1776). The 
Syrinx appears, I believe, for the first time in the 
Roman edition of Theocritus (1516), and with it 
also the Securis, Ale, and Ara of Simmias. 

In the Heidelberg edition of Theocritus, Mos- 


chus, Bion, and Simmias. (1596), we have at p: 
305. et sq. Simmire Rhodij, Oenm, Ale@, Securis, 
. 


ejusdem, vel, ut ali} ‘I! ith, Syrina, 
et tra.” They again ocenr with d } i 

Ara. oy ag wit 1¢ Yurli- 
fication in another leidellerg e®tion of the 
same poets (1604), p. 207. ad p. 224 \cain, in 


Lectius’ edition of the Poecte Grwei Velrres, Cars 
minis heroici Scriptores (Col. Allobr. 1606), we find 
besides the Securis, Ovum, and Ale of Simmias, 
the Ara described as being referred by seme to 


Theocrita v Bauos, kata Se 
Syrinx is not included in 


Even the S 
Thomas Martin's beautiful edition of Theocritus, 
Moschus, and Bion (Lond. 1760, 8vo.). 

Fabricius (Bib/. Gr. lib. m1. cap. xvii.) does not 
decide the authorship of the Syrinx. “ Fertur 
etiam sub Theocriti nomine Svpryé . alij Sim- 
mize tribuunt.” Fabricius (id.) remarks that no- 
thing is more precisely known as to the period in 
which this Simmias flourished than that not only 
was he more ancient than Meleager of Gadara, 
who has named him in the dedication of the An- 
thology, about the 170th Olympiad, but also that 
Philicus of Coreyra, a tragic poet contemporary 
with. Theocritus, under Ptolemy PhilaJelphus 
about the 120th Olympiad, must have been later 
than him. His true age must therefore be sought 
somewhere between these limits. The Orum, the 
Ale, and the Securis, are mentioned by Fabricius, 
as certainly the work of Simmias. 

Besides the Ara, attributed doubtfully to Sim- 
mias, and to Theocritus, there is another, the pro- 
duction of Dosiadas, a Rhodian of the same or 
nearly the same period with Simmias. The 
learned Claudius Salmasius published both these 
Are as the work of Dosiadas (Paris, 1619, small 
4to.). His edition includes the Greek text with 
a Latin version of the entire six figurate poems, 
to which are subjoined his own admirable an- 
notations, His original edition having become 
very rare was republished by Thomas Crenius, in 
his Museum Philologicum et Historicum (L. B. 1700, 
er. 8vo.). It includes a treasure of critical learn- 
ing. 

Medixval Latin poetry furnishes many similar 
difficult lusus in versification, of which it may be 
sufficient here to mention the wondrous work of 
Rabanus Maurus, Archbishop of Mentz (ninth 
century), De Laudibus S. Crucis, in which we 
hesitate whether to admire more the complete 
command of language or the devotional feeling by 
which it is animated. ARTERUS. 

Dublin. 


Ocoxpitor. 


Your correspondent P. D. will find some ac- 
count of what he wishes to know in D'Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature (E. Moxon, 1840, p. 106.), 
under the heading of “ Literary Follies." The 
following quotation may serve for a “ sample :” 

“Verses of grotesque shapes have sometimes been con - 
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trived to convey ingenious thoughts. Pannard,a modern 
French poet, has tortured his agreeable vein of poetry 
into such forms. He has nade some of his Bacchanalian 
songs take the figures of bottles, and others of glasses, 
These objects are perfectly drawn by the various mea- 
sure of the verses which form the song.” 

A Maeyar Exite. 

Edinburgh. 

P. D. will find some verses taking their names 
from the forms they assume, in a work intitled 
Poete Minores Greci, Cantab. mpcixxxiv. The 
Syrinx of ‘Theocritus is also attributed to Sim- 
mias, a grammarian of Rhodes. This work con- 
tains “ Simmixe Rhodii Ovum,” “ Simmize Rhodii 
Ale,” “Simmize Rhodii Securis; vel secundum 
alios, Tivocriti,” another Syrinx, inscribed to Pan ; 
and “Simmiz Ara, vel secundum alios, Theo- 
criti.” R. C. 

Cork. 


OLIVER ST. JOHN. 
(2°¢ S. vii. 27.) 

Although the Query which you were so good 
as to insert for me on the 8th January last, re- 
specting the identity of “ Black Oliver St. John” 
produced no reply through your pages, I am 
happy to state that it led to several communica- 
tions being made to me direct, which have af- 
forded links in the chain of evidence establishing 
the pvint in question. In the query referred to, 
I sugyested that “ Black Oliver” might have been 
the son, or the grandson, of John St. John of 
Lydiard Tregose, the great-grandtather of Oliver 
Lord Grandison. In this conjecture [I was cor- 
rect. Oliver, the second son of John St. John, is 
stated by Edmondson (iv. 528.) to have married 
the daughter and coheir of — Love, of Winchel- 
sea, and to have had three sons, Oliver, Nicholas, 
and John.* 

It appears from this document that Oliver St. 
John and Margaret Love were married before 
John Love made his will, which is dated 26th 
March, 1593, for in it he bequeaths to “ son St. 
John and Margaret, my daughter, his wife, all 
lands, &e.,” and, “to son St John house he now 
lives in in Winchelsea.” The marriage must, 
however, have taken place a few years previously 
to that date, for his eldest son, Nicholus, was of 
age on 10th May, 6th Jas., when he joined in the 
conveyance of certain lands to Thomas Risley. 
It appears from another indenture, dated 5th 
May, 13th Jas. (1615) that Oliver St. John’s two 
younger sons, Oliver and John, were then still 
minors; that their father was living at Marl- 
borough, and that their mother was dead. We 


* This statement is confirmed by a document among 
the title-deeds of an estate called Troppinden, in Sussex, 
preserved among the evidences of George E. Courthope 
of Whilegh, in that county, Esquire. 
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have no evidence to show when Oliver St. John 
removed from Winchelsea to Marlborough, but 
we find his name as an inhabitant of the latter 
town in an Armoury Book of the date of 1606, 
preserved in the corporation chest, and the re- 
yister of burials of the parish of St. Mary shows 
that “ Margaret, wife of Oliver St. John, gent. 
(was) buried Sept. 19th, 1606.” 

After the death of this wife he appears to have 
remarried, for the register above quoted records 
that “ Mrs. St. John, wite of Mr. Oliver St. John 
(was) buried April 16038.” 

We have no evidence to show the date when 
he died, but the will of an Oliver St. John is re- 
corded in the registers of the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury in the year 1639, although, un- 
fortunately, as stated in a marginal note, neither 
the original nor any copy can be found. No 
trace of his burial is found in the Marlborough 
registers. 

One discrepancy remains to be reconciled. 
Both Edmondson and the Visitation Pedigree show 
Oliver as the “ son and heir” of Oliver St. John 
by Margaret Love. ‘This can only be reconciled 
by supposing that Nicholas, who is proved by 
Mr. Courthope’s document to have been Oliver 
St. John’s eldest son, died between 1612, when he 
released his interest in Troppinden, and 1623, the 
date of the heralds’ visitation. 

I am afraid that this Note is rather long, but 
shall be obliged if you will insert it, not only as 
clearing up an obscure historical question upon 
which both Lord Campbell and Mr. Foss are in 
error, but also as showing the usefulness of “ N. 
& Q.” to persons engaged in historical research. 
lo its pages [ am indebted for communications 
from several highly esteemed correspondents, 
which have afforded me most valuable inform- 
ation. Joun Macceay. 

Hammersmith. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Seals of Officers who perished in Affhanistan 
(2 S. viii. 289.) — It will, we are sure, be very 
gratifying to Mr. Bayer, and we think very in- 
teresting to our readers, to know that No. 1. of 
the three seals forwarded by that gentleman from 
Futteyghur, upon the supposition “ that they had 
once belonged to officers who fell in Affghanistan,” 
has been identified and restored to the family of 
Lieut. F. H. Hawtrey, who fell in Affyhanistan 
in 1842. The seal which has now, after the lapse 


of seventeen years, been restored in so singular 
a manner, is the only relic of Lieut. Hawtrey 
which his family have recovered; and Mr. Bay- 
LEY may be assured how much it is prized by his 
relatives, and how highly they appreciate the good 
feeling which prompted him to send the seals to 
Europe for identification, 


Ep. “N. & Q.” 
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Louis the Fifteenth (2™ S. viii. 298.) —— When I 
Jast wrote I was wholly unaware whether the | 
claimant to the earldom of Stirling was alive or 
not. I have referred to the account of his trial | 
in 1839, which appears to be very carefully re- 
ported, and I hasten to correct a mistatement | 
of mine. Mr. “ Alexander Humphreys, or Alex- 
ander,” for such was his designation, was “ as- 
soilzied,” which I suppose means * not convicted.” 
The verdict commences thus : — 

“Ist. We find unanimously that the Excerpt Charter 
libelled on is a forged document; and find by @ majority | 
that it is not proven that the prisoner forged it, or was 
guilty art and part thereof; and also that it is not 
proven that he uttered it as genuine, knowing it to be 
forged.” 

(The italies are mine.) The Excerpt Charter 
found to be a forgery was the pretended charter 
of Novo Damus from Charles I., upon which the 
daim of Mr. Alexander was founded. 

I believe that a verdict of “ not proven” is 
not, in Scottish law, equivalent to an acquittal. 
That a minority of the jury found Mr. Alexan ler 
guilty of forging the charter appears evident 
from the words of the verdict; and I think any | 
unprejudiced person, after reading the details of 
the trial, will agree with me that the less said on 
the matter the better for the reputation of Mr. | 
Alexander. 

I think the audacious forgery of the tombstone | 
in the case of the Tracy Peerage, a few years 
since, was in no respect of a worse character than 
the forgery of this pretended charter; and I can- 
not understand how any one, in the face of the 
verdict, can venture to assert that this Mr. Hum- 
hreys, or Alexander, was the rightful Earl of 
tirling, or had even a shadow of right to the 
dignity. Y. S. M. 

Dublin. 


Humphreys, soi-disant Earl of Stirling (2™ S. 
viii. 298.) —J. A. Py. should have recollected, 
prior to sending his Minor Reply, that there are 
two reports of the trial of this impostor: one by Mr. 
Swinton, the other by Mr. Turnbull,—in the Pre- 
face to the latter of which reports, all the singular 
antecedents of Humphreys are faithfully recorded. 
Neither de jure nor de fact» had this man any 
pretensions to the extinct dignity ; and so far from 
being acquitted in the manner represented by 
J. A. Ps. (quasi-triumphaliter), he was merely 
acquitted from the charge of forging documents 
upon which he based his pretended claim, but 
which documents were found to have been forged. 
The contributor of this Note knows the admission 
of Humphreys’ own solicitor as to the forging of 
these documents. M. L. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


Cloven Foot (28 viii. 309.) —Your respected 
correspondent is naturally struck with the ap- 


| 
| 


parent contradiction, that the evil one should he 
represented as cloven-footed, while cloven feet, 
under the Old Testament ritual, were a criterion 
of clean beasts. 

It might be deemed equally strange that the 
devil should be generally represented as horned, 
seeing that horns are usually the pictorial attri- 
bute of Moses, the great lawgiver of the Jews. 

The horns of Moses are easily explained. When 


| he descended from the Holy Mount, his face 
' “shone 


” 


or beamed (Ex. xxxiv. 29, 30. 35.) ; and 
in its primitive signification the Hebrew word 
which we render “shone,” implies that his face 
“horned,” i. e. shot out horns or beams of light. 
Hence the two-horned Moses of medieval art. 
Even the great Buonarroti himself fell into this 
trap, as may be seen in the statue of Moses at the 
Crystal Palace. 

But why is the devil usually portrayed both 
horned and cloven-footed ? 

The fact is that the devil, as he has been com- 
monly depicted, is a form of composite character, 
chiefly derived from the classical superstitions of 
Greece and Rome. 

The devil, as usually described, and still in 
magic-lanthorn exhibitions portrayed, is cloven- 
footed and horned, tailed and black, and carries a 
pitchfork. 

The pitchfork vernacularly attributed to Satan 
is the two-pronged sceptre of Pluto, king of Hell. 
Mythologists earnestly solicit our attention to the 
important distinction, that the sceptre of Neptune, 
indeed, was a trident, or had three teeth; but the 
sceptre of Pluto had only two. ‘This last, then, is 
the two-pronged instrument in the hands of the 
evil one,—the devil's pitchfork. Not only his 
pitchfork, however, but his blackness, the devil 
owes to Pluto; who, from his disadvantageous 
position beneath the surface, is named “ Jupiter 
niger,” the black Jupiter. (Sen.) Cf. “ atri janua 
Ditis " (Virg.), “ nigri regia ceca dei” (Ov.). 

The tail, horns, and cloven feet of the evil one, 
are due to the Greek satyri, and to their equiva- 
lents the Roman fauni. These, as we all know, 
had horns, and tails, and cloven feet. Tut be it 
borne in mind, as a connecting link, that the word 
rendered “ satyrs,” in the Old Testament, has by 
some been understood to signify demons or devils. 
(Is. xiii. 21.; xxxiv.13.) Hence the confusion of 
the attributes. 

Considering the many fearful and truthful re- 
presentations of Satanic power which we find in 
Scripture, does it not signally indicate the influ- 
ence of folk lore, and the abiding operation of 
popular tradition, when we thus find our worst 
enemy (next to ourselves) known vernacularly to 
this day rather as the embodiment of by-gone 
superstitions, than as a spiritual adversary, not to 
be combated save by weapons drawn from the 
Christian armoury ? Tuomas Boys, 
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Scandal against Que en Elizabeth (2 S. vii. 
106. 180. 283. 345.) —With reference to this sub- 
ject the following e xtract from an article in House- 
hold Words, vel. xvi. 83., may be interesting : — 


“An entry in a manuscript*, at the Free School of 
Shrewsbury, tells of a certain son of the Earl of Leicester 
and Queen Elizabeth.”..... “ This manuscript, which 
is well preserved and partially illuminated, once belonged 
to a Roman Catholic vicar of Shrewsbury, who in fifteen 
hundred and fifty-five was appointed to the vicarage by 
Queen Mary. He afterwards conformed to the Established 
Church, and held the living for sixty years. This vicar, 
who was called Sir John Dychar, might not have been 
friendly to the Protestant Queen: and the singular entry 
in his hand in the margin of the book may have been a 
piece of malice. It is however remarkable that an at- 
tempt has been made to efface the entry, but unsuccess- 
fully, the first ink being the blackest, and refusing to be 


empowered by that which substituted other words, in 
hopes of misleading the reader. The entry runs as fol- 
lows: * Jlenry Roido’ Dudley Luther Plantagenet filius 
Q. E. reg. et Robt. Comitis Leicestr.’. This is written at 


the top of the page, nearly at the beginning of the book, 
and at the bottom there has evidently been more; but a 
square piece has been cut out of the leaf, therefore the 
secret is effectually preserved. There is a tradition that 
such a personage as this mysterious son was brought up 
secretly at the free-school of Shrewsbury ; but what be- 
came of him is not known; nor is it easy to account for 
this curious entry in the parish-church book of Shrews- 
bury.’ 
James Devano, 
Norton Family (2° 8. viii. 249.) — Old Richard 
Norton, of Norton Cony Binag ‘married the daughter 
of Richard Nevill, Lord Latimer. He had a very 
large family, and is said to have led his nine sons 
to join the “rising in the North.” Stowe says 
that he had the honour to bear before the rebel 
army “a crosse with a banner of the five wounds,” 
When the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
morland fled, Richard Norton accompanied them 
into Scotland, and finally escaped into Flanders. 
Sir George Bowes, writing to the Earl of Sussex, 
Nov. 17, 1569, says : — 
“Yesterday, Francis Norton, with the number of a 
hundred horsemen, hath enterd John Stair’s house at 
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LBoroughbridge, and other Roman Catholics of the North, 
They are of different blood to the Nortons of Sharpenhoe, 
and are the family of Nortons referred to in Strype’s An- 
nals, vol. ii. part i., pp. 577-8.; and in Wordsworth’s 
White Doe of Rylstone. They were ancestors of Sir Flet- 
cher Norton.” 

Sampson Davie was the author of a rare tract 
of seven leaves, in verse, entitled 

“ The several Confessions of Thomas Norton and Chris. 
topher Norton, two of the Northern Rebels, who suffered 
at Tyburn, and were drawn, hanged, and quartered for 
treason, May 27 (1970). Imprinted by William How for 
Richard Jones.” 

Epwarp Rimpacrr. 

Terminations in “ -ness” (2"* §. vii. 386.) — Mr. 
Witta. Marruews asked, so long since as the 7th 
of May last, whether “ Lincolnshire contains any 
other names of places having this termination” 
except “Clayness or Cleaness, Ness Hundred, and 
Skegness ;” and adds that perhaps I would have 
the kindness to inform him. I am sorry that I 
have laid under a charge of a want of courtesy for 
nearly five months ; but I assure Mr. Mattruews 
I replied to his Query to the best of my ability, 
in a communication to “N. & Q,” nearly four 
months ago. I am glad, however, thus late to put 
myself right with Mr. Matruews, and will repeat 
the substance of my former reply. I know of no 
places in Lincolns hire having the termination of 
-ness, except Ness Hundred and Skegness. I 
have never heard of Clayness or C leaness. Nor is, 
to the best of my knowledge, Newton Ness in 
Lincolnshire. Pisney Tnompson. 

Stoke Newington. 


Shawl at Leyburn: Prisons of Mary Queen of 
Scots (2™ viii. 248.) — The word shavwl, or 
shaul, as applied to the aed natural terrace at 
Leyburn, in the co. of York, is conjectured by 
Mr. Barker, in his Three Days at Wensleydale, to 


| be an abbreviation of Shaw-hill; shaw meaning 
|} awood. Mary, Queen of Scots, landed at Work- 


* Worsall, and therin taken his sone and some portion of | 


armor which is not great, but much discomforteth hym | 
of Henry, eleventh Lord Scrope of Bolton, War- 


for bis sonne. The armour is six corsletts, two or three 
harquebusses, and six marryons, which he weigheth 
not.” 

In Mr. W. D. Cooper's interesting memoir of 
Thomas Norton of Sharpenhoe, Bedfords hire, pre- 
fixed to Ralph Roister Doister, and Gorbodue 
(Shakspeare Society, 1847), is the following note 
connected with the subject of the present en- 
quiry : — 


“In the Lansd. MSS., 27, 61 (1578), is a pedigree of | 


the Yorkshire * Nortons, the rebels,’ of whom Christopher 
and Thomas were executed for high treason at Tyburn, 

27th May, 1570. They were connected by marriage 
with the P lump tons, Mortons, Thurlands, Tanckerdes of 


* It is an entry in the margin of an old Latin Bible, 
and is facsimiled in Owen and Bk ukeway’s History of 
Shrewsbury, i. 375.—Ev, 7] 


ington, in Cumberland, on the 16th of May, 1568, 
and on the 18th was conduc ted to Carlis le Castle, 
where she remained a short time in the custody 


den of the Marches; but Queen Elizabeth, fearing 
she might escape to Scotland, directed her re- 
moval to Bolton Castle, where she arrived on the 
13th July in the same year. In this castle she 
was under the care of Lord Scrope and Sir 
Francis Knollys, till the end of Jan. 1569. No 
written record appears to be known, corrobo- 
rating the local tradition of Queen Mary's at- 
tempted escape from this — 
. D. Inciepew. 
Transmission through few Sika —The present 
Anthony Cliffe of Belleove, co. W 
born 10 March, 1800, is only son of the late 
Major Anthony Cliffe, who was born 11 October, 
1734. ¥.& 
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Wymondham Bell Inscription (2™ 8. vii. 451.)— 
Some months since I examined this peal, and the 
inscription on the tenor is, “ TVBA AD IVDITIAM 
CAMPANA AD ECLESIVM 1653 Tc . ES . EP . IS 


CHVRCHWARDENS,” on shoulder of belli. Each | 


letter is on a diapered cartouche. I have not had 
an opportunity to refer to the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts for 1653, where I should probably have 
ascertained to whom the initials I. B. belonged. 
Most likely they are John Brend’s, a Norwich 
bellfounder from 1634 to 1658. The inscriptions 
on the other bells are of little or no interest, but 
perhaps you will print them, as they are not ac- 
eurately given in the local guide book. 

“1. Thomas Newman of Norwich made me, 
1739. 

2. Anno Domini, 1606, UU. 

3. John Brend made me, 1638. 

4. T. Newman made me. T. Randall. S. 
Proctor. R. Gibbs. R. Sewell. C. W. 1739.” 

There is a clock bell outside by the Messrs. 
Warner, dated 1856. 

The tenor weighs (judging from size and tone) 
about 24 ewt., and is the largest and finest bell 
of John Brend’s that has come under my notice. 

J. L’Estrance. 

Stamp Office, Norwich. 


in Cheshire, not far from Nantwich. <A. M. will 

very likely find a list of the vicars of Wybun- 
bury in Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. 

OXONIENSIS. 

[ The following entry occurs in Ormerod’s Cheshire, iii. 


| 255.: “ Matthew Wood, presented to the Rectory of 


Wybunbury, 22 June, 1570.—Ep. } 


Motto viii. 156.) The motto, “ His 
Calcabo gartos,” as explained by H.C. C., may 
find its origin and application in the following 
circumstances :— 

After the voluntary exile, in 1607, of Hugh 
O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone, the government of James 
I. formed the design of extirpating the adherents 
of that chief, and of planting an English colony in 
their stead. For this purpose seven of the native 
septs were dispossessed of their lands, and ban- 


| ished to the county of Kerry, as the remotest 


Epigram (2™ S§. viii. 290.) — The epigram in- | 


quired for by Betater-Apime is by Milton, and 
will be found in the original Latin in the “ Epi- 
grammatum Liber,” No. xiii.: — 


“ Ad Christinam Suecorum Reginam, Nomine 
Crome Mi. 
“Bellipotens virgo, septem Regina Trionum, 
Christina, Arctoi lucida stella poli! 
Cernis quas merui dura sub Casside rugas, 
Utque senex, armis impiger, ora tero: 
Invia fatorum dum per vestigia nitor, 
Exequor et populi fortia jussa manu. 
Ast tibi submittit frontem reverentior umbra; 
Nee sunt hi vultus regibus usque truces.” 
The English version, according to Todd, ap- 
peared in Toland’s life of the poet, fol. 1698, p. 
9. :— 
“Bright martial maid, queen of the frozen zone! 
The northern pole supports thy shining throne; 
3chold what furrows age and steel can plow; 
The helmet’s weight oppress’d this wrinkled brow. 
Through Fate’s untrodden paths I move; my hands 
Still act my free-born people’s bold commands ; 
Yet this stern shade to you submits his frowns, 


” 


Nor are these looks always severe to crowns! 
Query. Who was the author of the translation ? * 
Lipya. 

Poole Family (2°* viii. 250.)—In all proba- 
bility the Rev. Matthew Wood, whose daughter 
Cecily was married to Reginald Poole, was Vicar, 
not of Webhbenbury, but of Wybunbury, a parish 


L* Most probably by Toland bimself, who states that | 
this epigram has also been attributed to Andrew Marvel. 


—Ep.] 


place from that of their birth. (See Moore's Iis- 
tory of Ireland.) One of the septs thus despoiled, 
wishing to escape from the persecution to which 
the bearers of the name of O'Neil were subjected, 


both as “rebels and Papists,” assumed that of 


“ Breen” from Braon O'Neil, the head of the 
sept ; and under that name they have continued 
since that period in different parts of Kerry. The 
present representative of the family is your quon- 
dam correspondent, Mr. Henry Hegart Breen, 
Lieut.-Governor of St. Lucia. His motto is “Com- 
rac sun ceart,” “Fight for the right;” and the 
motto of the family that obtained possession of his 
ancestors’ estates in Ulster would be “ His Calcabo 
gartos,” as explained at p. 156. W.C. 


John Exton (2™ S. viii. 310.) — Was of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; B.A. 1619-20; MLA. 1623; 
LL.D. 1634. C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Portraits of Archbishop Laud (2™ §, viii. 309.) 
will be found at Reading, Berks, in the Council 
Chamber. Oxford, St. John’s College and Pic- 
ture Gallery. Lambeth House. Fulham House, 
co. Middlesex. Cambridge, Trinity Hall and 


| Trinity College. Windsor, Guildhall. _ Ames- 


| bury. Ampthill. Easton Lodge. 


Walbeck. 
Charlecot House, co. Warwick. Oulton House, 
Cheshire. Wentworth House, Yorkshire. One 
by Van Dyck in the Houghton Collection. (Vide 
Walpole’s Painters, ii, 101.) Wolterton House, 
co. Norfolk. Cui. Horrer. 


Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh (2°* §. viii. 
12.)—I regret not having received any replies to 
these queries, and I now repeat them, as I have 
learned there are pedigrees of the Cromer family 
given in Berry's County Genealogies (Sussex), 
p- 318.; Bibliotheca Topogr. Britt. vol. i.; Play- 
fair's British Family Antiquity, vol. iv. pp. 14, 15. ; 


| also in Manning's Surrey, vol. iii. As I have none 


of these works at hand, I would feel obliged by 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. VIII. Nov. 5. 


some of your correspondents examining these or 
other works of a genealogical or biographical 
character, and letting me know if they find any 
trace of this George Cromer, and of his appoint- 
ments previous to bis elevation to the primacy of 
all Ireland, or indeed any notice of him. 


T. V. N. 
Scotch Episcopal Clergy (2" S. viii. 329.) — 


Although the following does not exactly answer J. 


A. P.’s Query, it will, I think, be of service to 
him. It is copied from p. 39. of a curious little 
work in my possession, entitled Plain Reasons for 
Presbyterian Dissenting from the Revolution Church 
in Scotland, 1731. No date, place, or author's 
name : — 

“The author of the Memoirs of the Church of Scotland 
printed 1717, p. ——, informs that there were 165 cu- 
rates in the actual and peaceable possession of their 
Churches, Manses, Glebes, and Stipends at the time of 


the Union, anno 1707; a list of their Names and Parishes 


where they lived was published at that time. 
Query. Does this list exist anywhere ? 


Sicma Tueta. | 


Archiepiscopal Mitre (24 S, viii. 248.) — The 
answer to this question may be seen in 2" S. vii. 
176. York. 


Adrian Dee (2"¢ S. viii. 310.) — Was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; B.A. 1626-7 ; M.A. 1630. 
C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Works of George Herbert in Prose and Verse. 2 
Vols. (Bell & Daldy.) 

While the English language is spoken, and piety, 
sweetness, and charity are esteemed among men, the 
writings of George Herbert will be regarded as one of our 
religious classics. 
reprinted, and as frequently received fresh blemishes by 
the mistakes of printers, and the carelessness of editors. 
This observation does not apply, however, to the two 
hhandsome volumes which are now before us. On them 
Mr. Whittingham has exercised his typographical skill, 
while Mr. Yeowell has collated the texts with the early 
copies, and so produced what may now fairly be considered 
the standard edition of George Herbert's Works. Mr. 
Yeowell’s notes, especially those to the Life, are much to 
the purpose, and give good earnest of the valuable infor- 
mation we may look for in the edition of Walton's Lives 
which he has been so long engaged upon 

The Marvellous Adventures and Rare Conceits of Mas- 
ter Tyll Owlglas, newly collected, chronicled, and set forth 
in our English Tongue, by Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie. 


These writings have frequently been | 


| We have thee on our shelves in all sorts of editions, from 
the well-thumbed Volkshuch to the elition so deftly en. 
riched with plates from the pencil of Cornelius, and that 
so learnedly illustrated by the pen of Dr. Lappenberg; 
and right glad are we te place beside them this hand- 
some and prettily illustrated volume, in which thy stor 
(exceptis excipiendis, for that is very needful,) is told to 
English readers with no little quaintness, and its literary 

' history narrated with no niggard learning, by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie. 


The new number of Bentley’s Quarterly Review ex- 
hibits the same vigour and power in its writers by which 
its predecessors were distinguished ; and it has the merit 
of containing papers of very varied interest. France and 
Europe, and Guizot’s Memoirs, will please the politician, 
The historical reader is catered for by articles on Momm- 
sen’s History of Rome, and Capetigue’s Court of Louis the 
Fifteenth. The man of science will read with interest the 
paper on The Connection of the Physical Sciences, as the 
antiquary those on Surrey and Shakspearian Literature; 
while there is not a clubman in England who will lay down 
Bentley's Quarterly without satisfaction after perusing 
the article on English Field Sports and Alpine Travellers, 


Maemillan’s Magazine, edited by David Masson, is 
| new and clever a:idition to the present list of Monthly 
Periodicals. Tom Brown at Oxford is the great feature 
of the opening number, which contains many papers of 
great talent. If Muemillan’s Magazine is to be regarded 
as the mouthpiece of Young Cambridge, Young Cam- 
bridge clearly takes very advanced views on the subject 
of secular education and universal suffrage. 

Books Recrivep.— 

The Naval History of Great Britain from the Declara- 
tion of War by France, in 1799, to the Accession of Geo 
IV.” By William James. A New Edition with Addi- 
tions and Notes, Vols. V.& VI. (Bentley.) 

We have in these two volumes the conclusion of Mr, 
Bentley's well-timed reprint of a work to which every 
Englishman may turn with pride and satisfaction. Ifit 
be true that Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe has led many a lad 
| to run away to sea, we are sure that the introduction of 

this cheap edition of James into our school libraries may 
do much towards inducing our boys to embrace the Navy 
as a profession. 


BOOKS AND ODD YOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Barnow's Sramons. Vol. I. of the 5 Vol. Edition. 


@e® Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriaye free, to be 
sent to Messns. Bert & Datoy, Publishers of ** NOTES AND 
186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars ot Price, &c.,of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 


avo, 1823. 


Hon» Beartssine Vinorxts Mariam, sec. Sanem. Paris. Fr. 
Regnault. 1528. 

Poatirontem secunoum Usust Paris. Reenault. 1555. 

Missata Sane. ito. Paris. 1515. Or any imperfect copies or frag- 
ments of Sarum Missals. 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson,5. Chatham Place East, Mackney, N.E. 


Brara Worrn, on tar Practican Uses or 
Wanted by G. I. Marshall, Peter House, Cambridze. 


And adorned with many most Diverting and Cunning De- 


vices, by Alfred Crowquill. (Trtibner & Co.) 


Welcome Tyll Eulenspiegel in an English dress! We | 
have read thy merry story in old Murner’s crabbed Ger- | 


man, and old Copland’s scarcely less crabbed English ; 


and in that more modern, yet debased version, printed in | 
1720, of a copy of which we, like the late Mr. Douce and | 


Mr. Mackenzie, can fortunately boast the possession. 


Hotices ta Correspondents. 


demands made upon 


to 32 perge 


We are again compelled by press of matter and the 
us by our advertising friends, to enlarge N. & Q.” 
A.M. Sir Bernard Burke is now Ulster King 
is, we believe, at the Castle, Dublin, 
J.L. There is no doubt that Milton wrote Paradise Regained. 


hose office 


of- Arms, 
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- 


